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ABSTRACT 



This monograph contains a research report entitled. 



"Developing a Career in the Academy: New Professors in Education^, " by 
Gerald M. Mager and Betty Myers and two\ reactions to that report, "Arf 
Olddi Professor on New Professors: A Response to Mager -and Myers,," 
written by Gerald M. Reagan and "Commentary" by Ro^er G. Baldvjin. An 
i^nterest in what happens to begiifning/ pro^fessors in the field of 
education was the motivation for the study, which was begun in 1979. 
The purpose of the study was to gain "bettei: understanding of hew 
education professors' work. Three guWstions were investigated: (1) 
How do new prof essors spend their time Withj respect to their 
-fal5=^related work? (2) Are there some | kinds of work new professors 
believe they should spend more time doing? and (3) What insights do 
new professors have about their jobs l^hd themselves in the 
professoriate? The sample was selected froni doctoral graduates of 14 
highly ranked colleges of education./ A six-item questionnaire wa5_ _j 
constructed to survey the new j)rofess^rs' uses of time and was filled 
out by 191 professors in 1979; vthe questionnaire was revised and 
readministered in 1981 and 1982 to members of the original group. 
Included in the report are conclusions Wsed^oh'^^^q 
analysis, 14 tables, and a list of ref er;ences . (JJMK) 
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FOREWORD 



Launching a career is generally presumed to be simply the 
realization of the opportunity to perform those tasks asso- 
ciated with one's chosen occupation. Entering a profession 
is generally regarded as simply putting into practice those 
skills and understandings wh.ich^ one has acquired after a 
long period of arduous cultivation, and which enable one to 
do that for which one has been prepared. Presumably, be- 
coming a professor in the halls of academe entitles the- 
novice to join, with other colleagues in higher education, 
in achieving the threefold mission of colleges arid univer- 
sities: teaching, research, and service. 

These assumptions aside, what professors entering higher 
education actual ly do poses both an interesting and legiti- 
mate question for wFich there are virtually no answers. 
Moreover, how role expectations/aspirations of the profes- 
soriate relate to actual role performance raises an addi- 
tional avenue of inquiry. In any case, one might presume 
that those ia the professoriate whose performance does 
not meet ^'standards" sufficiently have "failed," that those 
whose performance sufficiently meet "expectations" are 
those who "survive." 

Mager and Myers have studied "survivors," those who have 
persevered within^ the education professoriate—what they 
do, what they prefeV*. to do, how th^eir behavior changed since 
(sntering the profession. It would be interesting to specu- 
late about those who did not "survive and seek answers to 
that proverbial "why?" As with all things, however, there 
must be a beginning; and our authors^ have begun—providing 
an interesting and ijiformative description of the life of 
new professors of education as they strive to find their 
niche withii the academy. 



\ 



— Georg<^ V. Guy 
Portland State University 
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As the academic year begins, col- 
leges open their doors and begin the 
wor!. of education. A new class of fresh- 
men arffive and are met with. The life 
of higher education is renewed. Also 
arriving on the scene is another class 
of newcomers. They receive less atten- 
tion. But their presence is as impor- 
tant to the renewal of the university as 
the incoming students. They ^ire the new 
professors. , 

Welclming new professors into the 
college faculty is essential to the life 
of higher education and the continuance 
of its service to the larger society. 
New professors are both an instrument 
and an object of institutional renewal . 
Sel ecti ng new\ professors commands, the 
time of faculty, deans and provosts. 
Sustaining new professors, some of them^ 
In their careers | conditions the future 
of colleges and universities. But who 
are sustained? Arid what is it that they 
actually do? The study reported here 
describes several new professors* ca- 
reers as they were being created. 



Defining the Work at Hand 

Studies focusing on what happens 
to new u prof essors as they embark on 
their careers have not very often been„ 
undertaken. Knowledge of new professors 
in a .single field such as edutation is 
even pre limited. It would seem that 
the itjiitiating experience, like that in 
many careers, is forgotten by most; few 
professors look back on their rookie 
years for anything more than amusement, 
or as ia yardstick to gauge "how far I|ve 
come."' And which professor can recall 
with clarity those words of advice from 
a senior colleague given at the start of 
a career? ; Consider those; given to S. 
Levin: ' 



Since talking with you I have con- 
fidence in your ability to do a 
good job. As I said, we're looking 
for people who can hoi d up/their : 
end of it and keep, the department 
running smoothly. This is a fine 
place to start your college teach- 
ing, and if you're our type, it's 



a good place to stay. We don't 
pretend we're anything more than a 
typical American state college. 
The atmosphere is relaxed. There's 
no 'publish or perish' hanging 
over everybody's head. There are 
no geniuses around to make you un- 
comfortable. (Malamud, A New Life, 
1^61, p.' 37) 

Malamud notwithstanding, entry into the 
, professoriate is largely an unstudied 
phenomenon. 

Daniel Levinson (1978) wrote not 
about professors, but/ about adult maT,e , 
• development. His attention to the early 
stages of a career is useful here. He 
uses the term "the Dream" to name one of 
the ..first major tasks of the early adult: 

in its primordial form, the Dream 
is a vague sense of self-in-aduU- 
. world. It has the quality of a 
vision, an imagined pssibility 
that generates excitement and/ 
vitality. At the start it, is/ 
poorly articulated and only tenu- 
ously connected to reality. 

Whatever the nature of his Dream, 
a young man has the developmental 
task of giving it greater defini- 
tion and finding ways to live it 
out. (p. 91) 

• By chance, the four case studies in 
Levinson 's Seasons of a Man's Life in- 
clude a university protessor, but the 
early years are not described in detail 
in, "The Life Of John 'Barnes,. Biologist." 
Barnes entered' the professoriate after 
several years of graduate study with a 
prominent scientist who also actedXas 
his mentor. The goals toward which) he 
strove became markers in realizing his 
Dream. 



Two years of painstaking, solitary 
experimentation led to an impor- 
tant discovery at 32, clearly a 
high point in his life. (p. 2^2), 

A year later Barnes gained tenure, fur- 
ther forging a reality from his Dream 
and being graced for his efforts, at 
least in this formal way, with a col- , 
legial constituency. 

Baldwin (1979) applied develop- 
mental \theory to the life of a pro- 
fe<isor. He contrasts three theories — 
Levinson's of adult development. 
Super's, and Hall and Nougaim's of i 
career development— and applies them 
to the career of a college professor. 
Aga^n, in the earliest stage, which 
Baldwin limits to the first three 
years of full-time college teaching, 
the' major tasks are the setting 6f 
initial goals/establishment of ^ 
Dream, and the location of a mento^ , 
who will help in the pursuit. Baldwin 
identifies four major types of criti-\ 
cal events in the professorial career) 
which follow in sequence: (1) formal 
study and professional socialization, 

(2) early professional employment, 

(3) opportunities for professional 
growth, and (4) status , and role • 
changes. The second set of critical 
events is particularly relevant here: 

(2) Early professional employment: 
Many faculty also believe that 
their initial college teaching 
position (locating a position, 
V adapting to the demands of acade- 
mic life) had a significant impact^ 
on their subsequent career direc- 
tion. In other. words, the prob- 
lems and performance of novice 
faculty members influence their 
later occupational progress., (p. 
17) 

Early career development, then, may be 
crucial in setting a course for a career 
of scholarship\ and service. The experi- 
ences of \the emerging professoriate may 
long afterwards influence the decisions 
of which paths to take. ' 

An interest in what happens to be- 
ginning professors in the field of edu- 



His career was marked by rapid 
growth and advancement. At 28, he 
was a relatively unformed novice, 
working in his mentor's laboratory. 
By 30, after a fellowship abroad, 
he found an exciting problem of 
his own on the frontier of his 
field and accepted an assistant 
^ . professorship. . . 
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cation was the motivation for a study 
begun in 1979. The purpose of the study 
was to gain better understanding of their 
work. Because time is an, organizer of 
experience that would seem |to be heTd in 
common, and in other studies has been an 
important dimension for viewing academic 
life, it. was selected as a central stan- 
dard for describing their work. Specifi- 
cally, three questions were investi- 
gated. 

« 

1. How do new professors spend 
their time with respect to 
their joh-related work? 

2. Are there some kinds of wdrk 
new professors believe they 
should spend more time doing? 

3. What insights do new professors 
have about their jobs and them- 
selves in the professoriate? \ 



Conduct of thie First Survey \ 

Limited resources for the study 
demanded some selectivity. The sample 
was selected from /doctoral graduates o|F 
14 highly ranked colleges of educal^ion 
identified by Ladd and Llpset (Fact-F1jle,\ 
1979). Using graduates of these schools 
not only narrowejJ the sample source but 
It also made the sample more describable. 
It could reasonably be expected that 
having graduated from institutions such 
as these, the new\ professors would have 
been prepared well for a wide range of 
academic .tasks. \ The new professors 
sampled were completing their first, 
second, or third year when the study 
began in Spr1ng,'i 1979. 

Names of graduates were, generally, 
obtained from commencement programs -for 
the academic years of 1975-1976, 1976- 
1977, and 1977-1978. For eac^ institu- 
tion, 150 names were randomly\ selected 
from the three-year lists. Two univer- 
sities had fewer ,than 150^ g\^aduates 
within those J thre^ academic' yee^rs; in 
these Instances, all\ the graduates* 
names were used. The smallest \ total 
number of graduates was ^85 and the larg- 
est was an estimated 635. 



Deans of the colleges of education 
were contacted to explain the study and 
the need to obtain addresses for a sample 
of their graduates. All 14 colleges 
cooperated and addresses for the sampled 
graduates were provided. Unfortunately^ 
addresses for all the graduates were not 
available. The study sample consisted 
of the graduates whose names were ran-, 
domly selected and for whom addresses 
where available; these graduates num- 
bered 1557. 

Based on available du^a, a reason- 
able estimate of doctoral graduates in 
education from all institutions in the 
U.S. over this three-year period is 
approximately 22,000. (The "Fact-File,". 
1980, -cites 7370 Ph.D.'s in education 
granted in 1978-/9. This was used as an 
annual estimate and multiplied by 3 to 
obtain 22,000.) Approximately 70X (Grant 
and Lind, 1979) or 15,400 probably 
accepted positions in education upon 
graduation. Orily^ a portion of these 
posts would have been in ^higher educa- 
jtion. An estjmated 4,500 doctorates 
were granted in education by the 14 
Institutions Included in' this study 
during the three-year period. The 
sample of 1557 represents over one-third 
of that population. 

A six-item questionnaire was con- 
structed to survey new professors' uses 
of time and w^s mailed In Spring and 
Summer, 1979. Jhe rate of questionnaire 
\ returns varied from Institution to In'sti- 
\ tutlon. This was not 'surprising because 
\ of the inaccur|acy of alumni addresses 
'"X from some institutions. Of the 475 sur- 
vey forms completed and returned, 269 
\respondents .were not employed in higher^ 
Education. Two hundred six were from 
•\new professors," but only 191 of these 
were under full-time contracts. These. 
1^1 constituted the sample for the study. 
Table 1 presents descriptive Information 
about the new professors. , 
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/Table 1 

, Descriptive Statistics of Professors 
First $urvey 



Number 



Sex 

Female 
Male 

Year of Graduation 
1975 

1976 , . 

1977 ' 
19;l8 , 



81 
110 

26 

63 
38 



Percent 



tt2A 
57.6 

13.6 
33.5 
33.0 
19.9 



Note. Data were collected in 1979. N - 191. 



ERIC 



The first question asked the respon- 
dents to estimate how many hours they 
spent In job-related work in a typical 
week. Deriving such an estimate might 
be difficult but professors tend to be 
sensitive to their uses of time because 
they create their own schedulesj They 
are aware of spending time not only at 
work but al'SO of doing work at home anS 
in other settings. The estimates sought 
were not precise but categorical. 

Two questions asked the professors 
to identify three kinds of job-related 
work they spent most of their time doing 
or should have spent more time doing. 
It was considered important not to assume 
that the traditional dimensions of aca- 
demic work— teaching, research, and 
service— were the most useful descriptors 
of professors' experience. Rather, the 
q^uestions made it possible for respon- 
dents to .detail their experience in such 
a way that more complex descriptions of 
professorial life could be derived if 
warranted. For these two questions, 
most subjects gave three responses but 
several gave fewer or more. There were 
692 responses to the first of these 
questions and 541. to the latter. The 
exact responses to these questions on 
approximately 60 of the questionnaires 
were written on index cards, one response 
.per card. The researchers' sorted the 
cards in a variety of ways, seeking 
meaningful categories which were yet 



parsimonious in number. This analysis' 
resulted in identification of 21 cjate- 
gories which could be defined. Antici- 
pating and providing that new professors 
mi^ht describe their work in more intri- 
cate detail than the traditional cate- 
gories of teaching, research, and service 
permit seems to have been validated by 
the derivation of as many as 21 cate- 
gories. All the responses to these two 
questions were classified in one of the 
categories. In this way, differences in 
the new professors' responses were 
honored and more complex descriptions of 
their academic lives could be developed. 

\nother qiiestion in the survey 
asked the professVrs to report a strik- 
ing prolt)1em or insight about their work. 
These responses were studied and grouped 
thematicany. Quantitative analysis 
of the data was not attempted. . 



Exhibits and interpretations 

New professors, reporte'd^ spending 
from fewer than 40 to more than 70 hours 
per week in* their work. Table 2 dis- 
plays the range and percentage of re- 
spondents in each time category. 

Usijxg the 21 categories which were 
developed through analysis of a selec- 
tion of the/data, all^the professors' 
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responses were analyzed. Fibure 1 shows 
the description of each category. The 
21 categories were found to be usable in. 
working with these open-.ende:d data; the 
categories seemed to be inclusive -oiK all 
responses, and some categories~~'weYe 



related to others by the nature of the 
activity described. For example,, cate-. 
'gories 12 and 13 both involve .working 
with individual studiBrits; only the Jevel 
of the students differs. Although some 
of the professor shad mentioned only one 



Table 2 

Hours per Week Spent Doing 3ob-ReIated Work 
'First Survey 



Work Hours 



Number of Professors 



Note. N=-191. 



Percent 



fewer than i^O 
-1^0-1^9 1 


15 


8.1 


33 


. 17.1 


50-59. 


67 


: 36.0, 






26.3 


70 or more ' 


22 


11.7 


missing cases 


■ . ■ ■ 5 
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1. carrying but administrative t^sks which are part of my job 

2. carrying out grants and other funded projects \\ 

3. providing service to both the community and the profession locally 
:^^fjt>: providing service to my department, school, or university . 

5. completing administrative paperwork, correspondenGe\and travel 

6. carrying out the work of my assigned posjtion which is! chiefly a service 
rolevwithiri the institution 

7. doing research, and the related, supporting activities 

8. doing scholarly writing ^, 

9. meeting with colleagues to ?;row as a scholar > 

10. engaging in personal,\professional development 

1 1. enhancing my own skills^nd performance 

12. working with individual graduate students 

13. working with individual undergraduate students 
1^. maintaining contact with current and former .Students 
15. advising and counseling undergraoliates 
1*6. conceptualizing, developing, implementing or 

programs ^ 

17. planning new courses or revising old ones 

18. preparing for teaching. 

19. teaching, in class 

20. evaluating students* work 

21 . teaching ya general, inclusive category) 



evaluating new curricula or 



Figure, 1.^ Categories of job-relatied work. 



of these categories, ...others hac|^ named 
both. In an effort to create a. set of 
parsimonious and/ meaningful -grojjpipgs, 
the 21 :Categories\ were fairly easily 
collapsed into six clusters. The; pro- 
fessors* own juxtapositioning of \work 
tasks aided this decision. ^Figure/ 2 
shows the description of the clusters. 
'(Further analyses of these data, com- 
paring the hours professors work with 
the-kinds of work they do, are described 
in Myers and Mager,, 1981. ) / 

. . ■ . . / ■ 

A somewhat different^ay of looking 
at. the experience of new/professors, not 
specifically tied to apy particular task 
or role, was sought/in asking th^ re- 
spondents to share ^a(n insight or problem 
hhey had come to./ Nearly every respon- 
dent had some correnent to make., though 
they were generally brief. These 'com- 
ments were studied to see what dimen- 
sions they could add to understanding 
the experience/ of \ the new professors; 
The comments attended to a great variety 
of realizations, \satisfactions, and 



^ frustrations. No effort was^ made to 
quantify or categorize these statements; 
an effort was made to integrate them 
into a broader understanding of new 

^ professors' /experience. Three themes 
seemed most potent: control of time, 
dealing with/peers in the ^institution^ 
and creating an intellectual life. ' 

The control of time is a major 
problem>for new professors T Corralling 
enough time,^- setting priorities, ; and 
balancing divergen-t demands are skills 
probably required ih many professions. 
But the flexib.ilit{y of schedule; the 
greatly and suddenly increased expec- 
\ ^ tations and the ambiguity of success 
\ measuries leave >. the person entering 
higher education at\ a particular disad- 
f vantage in solving the problems of titneV 
\ For some new professors, their resol u- 
\tion includes inordinately Idng work 
hours. But thi s resol ution does not 
solve a problem that jjer si sts thrpughout 
the prof essor i al c'ar^eer . The experienced 
professor is likely to have managed some 



Cluster A. Includes work on (1) administrativeXiasks which are part of the job 
of, for example, a program director; (2) obtaining grants and carrying out 
funded projects; (3) activities of service tp^both the community arid the 
profession locally; (*) assignments of service to the department or the 
larger institution; (5) individual tasks of completing forms, reports,^ 
correspondence and regular travel related to work; and (6) the service 
activities which define this role in the institution. 

Cluster B. Includes work on all phases and aspects of research and scholarly 
pirod^ction. 



Cluster C. Includes work (1) with coi/eagues to grow as a scholar and 

(2) personal professional development of knowledge and skills through 
stuqy or practice. / 



cluster D. Includes (1) supervision of the individual work of graduate arid/or 
undergraduate students; (2)-iniC6rmal contact with students and student 
organizations; and (3) advising and counseling students. 

'Cluster E. Includes^work to conceptualize, develop, implement, or evaluate 
new curricula^nd programs and to plan new courses or revise old ones. 

Cluster F. Includes work related to preparing for teaching, teaching in class, 
and evaluating students. ; x. 



■ ■ \i Figure 2. Clusters of work categories. - ^ ° ^ 



to read and 
The histories 

the culture 
to those who 

contained in 
These anec- 
make present 



resolutions: a predictable teaching 
load and schedule, a . clearer view of 
what is important to do, \ajid acknowledg- 
ment of sucess through \Rromotion and 
tenure. If the new professor is dSrer to 
reach that stage, gainin^g control of 
time is a goal that must be reacf^d. 

"Dealing with peers, -finding U place 
in their institutions, and, coming to 
grips with the created culture form a 
second thfi^je^ As- a newcomer to the 
institution^ the new professor may find 
the culture difficult to^ assimilate,. 
What is valued may be mi sunder stoocK or 
perhaps understaod all too clearly. The 
newcomer must learn howj 
respond to these values. / 
of the institution— how 
developed— are privy only 
have been there,_ and are 
fragmented^oral accounts, 
dotes and tales mjght 
appearances more interpretable, if known 
by the new professoriy^^Biit they remain 
submerged and 1 ar gel^ untord:; -A^mi n i s^ 
trators, ' knowing /the histories - and 
attuned to the values, might be expected 
to lead effective W: ^ hev might be 
expected to^ provide newcomers with in- 
(isi^ghts that would clarify their experi- 
lihces; they might be expected to work 
with al 1 professors in such a way that 
their growth would be sustained over 
years. Typically, however, administra- 
tors do not provide this leadership. The 
institution and its values change as;well 
bringing new expectations and events to 
bear on the work of higher education 
that even! the/ experienced professor 
might not understand; to the new pro- 
fessor it may /be all the more puzzling. 

The third theme developed from the 
insights mightXbest be termed creating a 
life of the mind. The rich stimulation 
of graduate study days is sometimes ex- 
changed' for intellectual barrenness when 
the graduate student moves from aj col- 
lection of desks iris a shared room j to a 
pri/vate office as an assistant professor. 
Xhe. peer group is gcine and new colle- 
gi4lity may be slow to form. Taking one- 
self seriously in matters of knowledge 
and ideation is the responsibility of a 
professor no matter how experienced.' 
Being taken so by others is a sometimes 



surprising if infrequent "experience for 
the newcomer. Finding others wh^ will 
do so on a regular basis in exchange for 
treatment in kind .is the. challenge. 
Amidst' the politics, the demands .of 
schedule, the search for efficiency and 
quality, the new professor pursues, as 
well, a life of the mind.- It is alpur- 
suit which may set the course /Sf^he 
career. , (These three themes are jllus- 
trated in Mager and Myers, 1982.) 



Setting Priorities 

The quality of an institution— af- 
higher education links to the' quality of 
its: professoriate— the men and women 
comprising its academic ranks. To their 
efforts- we can attribute the., success ^^of. 
development projects, the advanceoient of 
knowledge throug]ij^.es_earxh;,-the rentier ing 
of servjce—ln'lmd out of >the institution, 
and^he^conduct/idf effective teaching. 
Continued excellence in an institution 
depends on acquirifig high quality 
faculty and sustaining their work, both 
substantively and in spirit, over a 
number of years. \ ~" 

The faculty member is the one re- 
sponsible for his/her own intellec- 
tual development, that when she/he 
is hired there is an implicit if 
not explicit agreement that she/he 
will continue to develop as a 
scholar. ... If the faculty 
member is to be resonably expected 
to flfiake of herself /himself a better 
academic resource, conditions to 
encourage this growth must be pre- 
sent. If the. demands for quanti- 
tative production are too great, 
the faculty member may find little 
time or opportunity to impr^ove as 
a scholar.' (Reagan, /1982, p. 13) 

Starting a professorial career challenges 
the individual oh many fronts. But the 
chal lenge al so issues to the institu- 
tion, especially as the career needs 
sustenance. 

Nearly two years after the survey 
of the emerging professoriate, a second 
survey of those same respondents was 



conducted. As in the earlier survey, 
the purpose was to gain understanding 
of professors' work early in their 
careers, but after: they had acqujriBd 
some experience *in_this\rol^e. The ques- 
tions of interest could'nqw be addressed 
more"* directly. With the development of 
the six clusters of professorial work, 
the respondents could be asked njot to_ 
identify a few tasks— thaf^ consume much 
of their time but to apportion their 
work hours among the six kinds, of work. 
These kfnds of responses would provide 
fuller pictures of their work so that a 
search for work patterns could be under- 
taken. Along wtttTxthe same threis.ques- 
-t-i^rvs— as^were used 'In the first survey, 
^w^tTme^ wbrkx tasks, and insights— the 
professors were asked about their rank 
and tenure status. 



Conduct of the Second Survey 



AlT^the respond- ' 
survey^ere again ' 



from the first 
questionnaires 



although, notNnexpectedly, some never 
reached the professoi^s. Severa/1 were 
returned as undel i verable; some sent to 
institutional addresses were forwarded, 
but others may not have been; a few of 
the new professors reportedly had left 
the professoriate, so perhaps others had 
also and were simply out of reach; a few 
indicated they did. not have enough time 
to respond to questionnaires and it 
seems reasonable to project that some 
'non -respondents felt the same way. Thus", 
questionnaires were sent to all the 206. 
respondents from the first survey with 
118 being completed and returned. Table 
3 presents descriptive information about 
these respondents. V 

The questionnaire used in thi s sur-: 
vey was a modification of the <^irst one 
with the greatest dTfference being the 
two questions about the kinds of woirk^ 
the professors do and believe they should 
do. The first question again asked re- 
spondents to estimate how many^hours 
they spent in job-related work "in 



Table 3 

Descriptive Statistics of Professors 
Second Survey ■ 



Number 



Sex 

Female 
Male 

Year of Graduation 
1975 

1976 \ 
.1977 

1978 \ 

Rank . \ 

Assistant professor 
Associate Professor 
Professor \ 
Other 

Missing Data 

Tenure Status 
Tenured 
Untehured 
Missing Data 



Note. Data were collected in 1981. N = 118. 



typical week. TKien, the six clusters 
(Figtire 2) were listed. The professors 
were asked- to write the percentage of 
t i me on a 1 i ne next to each cl lister that 
represented their best estimate' of their 
f actual' use of time over the period of an 
average week. Respondents were reminded 
to check that their estimates summed to 
100% of their |(|m?fi^ a second set of 
the six clusters, the^professors were 
asked to wi^ite the perde^tage of time 
they would prefer to give to each of the 
six clusters of work; 



Ifi another question ^^'t new pro- 
fessors were%asked to report how they 
bel,1eved their current colleagues would 
order the traditional missions of 
research, service, and teaching. These 
responses allowed for eventual compari- 
sons of the new professors' own work 
commitments and their perceptions of' 
institutional priorities. ^ 



Exhibits and Interpretations 

Responses to the j different ques;^^^^^ 
tlons were analyzed using methods re- 
quired by the nature: of the (Jata. It i s 
useful to report the analysis here in 
the following four sections. ' 



c ommitme nts, 
doing 



Work 

week spent doing job- 
ported by the respondents 



The hours per 
■related work re- 
are dl^plyed: 
In Table 4. Comparing these figures 
with those In Table 2 for the first sur- 
vey shows that the modal category of 
work hours still Is 50-59, and the 
second and third ranking categories are 
the same also.^ Thus, overall , the group 
of professors' work - ihours has not 
increased or decreased dlscernlbly. 



The respondent's displayed con- 
siderable variance in their commitments 



Table * ' 

Hours per Week Spent Doing 3ob-Related Work 
Second Survey 




Work Hours 



Number of Professors 



fewer than *0 

50-59 

60-69 

70 or more 

missing data 



6 
15 

33 
6 
2 



Note. N = 118. 



> In a pair of questions, the respon- 
dents were asked to name any indicators 
they might have from themselves or their 
col 1 eagues that made them either sti Tl 
feel or no longer feel like a new pro- 
fessor. Responses to these questions 
provide evidence for both subtle and 
v^overt' changes^ 1^^^ status and for institu- 
tional and personal views of career 
progress. 

Again, as in the first questionnaire, 
professors were asked to share a current 
insight about their work. 



of time to the various work clusters, 
and in Table 5 the means and ranges of 
responses for the entire group are 
given. The table Indicates that, on, the 
average/^Cl usters; F and^ 
the tlfiie professors give^^^^t 
Table 75 Also gives the ^^^^^^^ 
of preferred cbrnmi tmen ts . Thi s i s , i t 
summarizes how the respondents -would 
! apportion their work time among the 
, various work clusters if they had the/ 
opportunity to do so. Again, there is 
considerable variance and also a shift 
in /emphasis, with Clusters F and B 



. attracting most emphasis. These general - 
£ ized riBSults obscured clear differences 

among individual professors, as cbuld be- 
; seen simply by scanning the quest[on- 
: naires. ■ It seemed important to move 
from sumniari zing data toward handling 
the data in such a fashion that the keen 
differences could be honored. One way 
of doing so was to group the professors 
by; patterns in their work loads. Some 
professors involve themselves on a 



is not nearly so balanced. They commit 
major portions of their time to one or 
two of the work 'clusters and little to 
the reii ai nder ( a di f f erence of more than 
28%) . To distinguish between tfiiese 'two 
types; of patterns, the former^ere called 
"balanced" and the latter "unbalanced." 
Figure 3 i 1 1 ustrates thesje two patterns. 

Comparing their actual apportion- 
ments to their preferred apportionments. 



. • ' Table 5 - v 

The Means and Ranges of Work Hours Proportior^d among 
Six Work Clusters 
Second Survey / 



.: \ . . . 

Work Clusters^ . 


Actual Commitments 


Preferred Commitments . 


Means of 
Percents 


Range of 
Percents 


Means of 
Percents 


Range of 
Percents 


A 


28 


0-85 


16 


0-75 


B , 


15 


0-75 


25 


0-80 


C 


8 


0-30 


12 


0-55 


D 


J3 


0-55 


12 


O-^tO 


E 


7 


^ 0-30 . 


8 


0-25 


F 


30 


0-85 


27 


0-85 



Note. N = 118, with 7 respondents not indicating preferred commitments. 
^The work clusters are described in Figure 2. 



fairly equal basis in each of the six 
clusters of professorial work. That is, 
they applortion enough of their work time 
to each cliister such that their work 
seems balanceJ. Other professors' work 



it became evident that^some professors 
are content with the present pattern 
while some would make modifications in 
the design ^(TabU 6). Of the 25 profes- 
sors reporting balanced patterns, 9 



Work Clusters 

- -A ■ ■- ■ " 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 



Balanced Pattern (%) 

10 
20 
10 
30 
10 
20 



Unbalanced Pattern (%) 

15 
10 

5 

5 

0 
65 



igure 3. Two patterns of proportions of time allocated to the six work clusters. 
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woulc prefer unbalanced patterns; of the 
93 reporting actual unbalanced patterns, 
26 would, change to balanced. Taking 
another* perspective, note [that nearly 
two-thirds of the professors, regardless 
of their actual work\ pattern, would 
prefer to retain that pattern. This is 
especially noteworthy be\:ause the domi- 
nant actual work pattern i\s an unbalanced 
pattern. \ 

It is not useful to report how pro- 
fessors within a given set would appor- 
tion- their time to the |six clusters, 
since the variances within the sets are 
still great, especially with /the un- 
balanced patterns set, and may . be made 
up quite different individual profiles. 
The fact of the disproportionate commit- 
ments versus relatively even commitments 
to. the work clusters, regardless of which 
particular clusters were emphasized, was 
a more important vantage point for view- 
ing the' data. ,/ 

Study of these work/ commitments 
shows clearly that work patterns differed 
among professors, sometimes^ markedly^ so. 
Quest i'ons might be raised About why such , 
differences exist. Whett^er they are, a 
function of individual prefer en ces,N^ in- 
stitutional . priorities,,/ institutional 
demands, or other factors, is yet a 
puzzle. There is also a question about 
how persistent such patterns are. over 
time. 



Ke y patterns . To begin to answer 
some of these questions, the patterns^ 
were studied seeking trends in the other 
variables. When all those patterns 
whichdisplayed balanced, actual work- 
loads were contrasted with those display- 
ing unbalanced, actual workloads, no 
specific trends were evident. When the 
same contrast was made with preferred 
workloads, an intriguing ponne'ction' be-' 
came apparent. Two key patterns became 
evident. 

\ ■ 

The first key includes a'^1 the pat- 
terns in which the preferred workload is 
balanced. This group consisi;^ of 38% of 
the preferred patterns. Most\f the pro- 
fessors who express such a preference 
have actual unbal anced patteHns and 
would maintain .them. These are profes- 
sors who wi sh to work at al,l the kinSs 
of professorial tasks without immoderate 
emphasis on any one. This' preference 
for a balanced work pattern was expr^essed 
even though these professors also re- 
ported, their, perception that the insti- 
;tution "had ^•prioritiei?^ ■ It perhaps 
striking that professors^ who recognize 
that their institution expresses clear 
priorities would not,, in some fashion, 
account fdr ,these priorities in their 
own work comrn'itments. 

The second; key includes 'those pat- 
terns in which the preferred work time is 
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Table 6 

Actual and Preferred Work patterns 
Second Survey 



Work Patterns 



Actual 



Preferreid^ 



Balanced 

Unbalanced 
Missing Data 




Note , N = 118. 

^Seveh professors did not.indicate a preferred pattern. 
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Vallocated unevenly among the six clus- 
ters. Jt is unbalanced. This group 
consists. O'f 62% of preferred patterns. 
The *great : majority who express such a 
preference already have actual unbal- 
anced patterns; a few in this group have 
actual balanced workloads. It was char- 
acteristic of the preferred unbalanced 
key that either Cluster B (research and 
scholarship) or Cluster F (teaching) 
took priority in the pattern. In con- 
trast with the first key, these pro- 
fessors seem to have had a good sense of 
the relative priority of teachrng ^nd 
research in their institutions. 



. Institutional Priorities . The re - 
spondents prioritized the traditional 
professorial work categories and these 
are surrinarl ?ed in Table 7.^ Some .. of 
their res|;pnses suggested ' they were 
uncertain of the priorities, there was 
ambivalence in the institution about 
priorities, or there was. fairly even 
va'iue placed on two or even all three 
categories, resulting : in no priority. 
These suggestions were conveyed by 
nriargin notes on the questionnaire or by 
listing the same kind of work for all 
three ranks. 



Table 7 , , 

Faculty Perceptidns of Teaching, Research or Seryice as 

Institutional Priorities^ by Preferred Wprk Pattern 
. Second Survey 



Work Pattern 

' Those preferring 
bailanced work 
patterns 

Those preferring 
unbalanced >y6r,k 
patterns 



teaching 



Research 



21 



17 



20 



Service 



Note. . N = 118. . 

^Four respondents did not indicate institutional priorityb , 
'^Seven respondents did not indicate preferred work patterns. 



Achieving Goals 

The new professors who: were first 
surveyed in the Fall of 1979 had gained 
nearly three more years of experience 
when they were surveyed again in the Fall 
of 1982. They, could not reasonably be 
called "new" professors any longer. Iny 
stead it seemed reasonable simply to con^- 
si<ler them a part of the professoriate.^ 



/ 



/were likely to have encountered the pro- 
motion and tenure process, and were- 
likely to have become more comfortable 
with the idea of being aprofessor. It 
seems , reasonable that the reports of 
their experiences at this time of their 
career would have changed noticeably 
from earlier reports. 



People at this stage in their career 
may have, already dealt with one set of 
critical events which Baldwin gr;buped 
under "early professional employment," 
and may now be/facing critical events in 
"opportunities for ' professional /growth" 
and "status and. role changes."/ He de- 
scribed each of thes^e types oy critical 
events (Baldwin, 1979, p. 18):/ 

; / 

(3) Opportunities for pro^fessional 
growth (e.g. seminars, sabbaticals, 
grants for study andy^ research) 
also affected the careers of; pro- 
fessors in this study. Faculty 
stated that potentially negative 
experiences like failures, disap- 
pointments, and value questions , 
also had a major/impact on their 
career direction /and growth. This 
information concurs with the as- 
sumption that professional support 
and developrnept efforts are bene- 
ficial to, faculty careers. 

/ ' ' . . ■. 

(4) Likewise," many respondents 
vfewed their status and role 
changes as important career evjsnts. 
In addition to the achievement of 
traditional faculty ranks, pro- 
fetors descri bed new roles and 
new /kiterests whi ch conti nued to 
evol ve Hqng after receipt of the 
final formi academic title (full 
professor ). X^doption of admin- 
i s t r a t i ve r o 1 e s>sj)ar t i c i pa t i o n in 
campus governance^\and increased 
involvement in professional orga- 
nizations all suggiBst N;hat many 
faculty careers develop an^Mi ver- 
sify, almost to the. time of retire- 
ment. 

The 1982 respondents had indeed spent 
number of' years at their institutions. 



Conduct of the Third Survey 

As between the first and second 
surveys the number of subjects was re- 
duced, so between the second and third 
surveys the sample again grew smaller. 
A numbef of the subjects were removed 
from further consideration after the 
second survey, because information they 
provided indicated they were no longer 
in higher education or no longer in a 
college, school or department of edu- 
cation, or their positions had changed 
from what rtiight justifiably be con- 
sidered a professorial role. Part- 
time faculty were also removed. The 
final sample included in the third sur- 
vey is smaller and more clearly defined 
than the earlier samples (Table 8). 

¥ 

The responses from the second sur- 
vey were used to revise several ques- 
tions from that instrument. In addi- 
tion, anticipating that the professors 
would now have had experiences not 
addressied in the earlier questionnaires, 
several new questions were developed. 
Questions about apportionment of actual 
and preferred work hours remained the 
same except that professors were asked 
to estimate the hours they spent or 
would choose to spend on each work clus- 
ter per week instead. of the proportion 
of work time. They also were asked to 
total the work cluster , estimates to 
check if that sum seemed reasonable. 
Questions about faculty rank, status, 
and institutional priorities for pro- 
fessional work were retained. In this* 
questionnaire three open-ended ques- 
tions were included:, the former ques- 
tion about insights; secondly, a ques- 
tion about major decisions they had 
made about themselves or their careers 



in /recent years; and thirdly, a ques- colleges, schools, and departments 
tioh. about major problems faced by education in the 1980' s. 



Tables 

Descriptive Statistics of Professors 
Third Survey 



Number 



Sex 

Female 
Male 

Year of CSraduation 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 

Rank 

Assistant Professor 
Associate Professor 
Professor 
Other 

Tenure Status 
Tenured 
Untenured 
' Other 

Years at Present Institution 
" 1 
2 

3 • ' ■ 

5 _ 
6 

8 



15. 
32 

7 

10 
18 
12 

19 
25 
2 
1 

21 
21 
5 

3 
0 

11 
13 
7 
5 



Note . Data were collected in 1982. N = ^7. 
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Exhibits and Interpretations 

Quantitative analyses parallel to. 
those done earlier or suggested by the 
two previous surveys were done and are 
reported below. These questionnaires 
were also matched with the respondents* 
earlier forms, making it possible to 
begin viewing the experiences not just 
episodically but also longitudinally. 
With the capacity for this kind of 
analysis, questions about the con- 
sistency of work patterns over sev- 
eral years could be studied. Pro- 
fessors* earlier preferences for work 



patterns could be compared with pre- 
sent actual and preferred work patterns.. 
Changes in average weekly work hours 
could be seen. And. the professors* 
insights .could be viewed in regard to 
stability over years and the match 
with expected *'critical events.*' Thus 
where some statistical analyses are 
still appropriate there / is an in- 
creased possibility and value in viewing 
the data as individual cases.- Certainly 
fuller understanding of the, career devel- 
opment of professors can come only fi^bm 
such a shift in analysis. . ^^f^ 



Table 9 

Hours per Week Spent Doing 3ob-Related Work 
Third Survey 

Work Hours Number of Professors 

fewer than ^0 3 
*0-*9 16 
50-59 .16 
60-69 8 . 

70 or more » ^ 

Note. N = ^7. 



Table 10 

Tlie Means and Ranges of Work Hours Proportioned among 
Six Work Clusters' 
' [ Third Survey 



Work Clusters^ 

i 


Actual 


(^Commitments ' 


Preferred Conimitments 


Means of 
Work Hours 


Range^of 
Work Hours 


Means of 
Work Hours 


Range of 
Work Hours' 


A 


11.8 






6.6 


O-'^O 


B 


11.3 




0-38 . ' 


16.1 


2-ttO 


C 


4.0 




0-20 


6.7 


0-20 


D 


'7.9 




1-30 


7.1 


0-20 


E 


: 2.9 




0-10 


3.3 


< 0-10 


F 






3-36 


12.3 


" 0-30 



Note. N = tt7. 



^The work clusters are described in Figure 2. 
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Work commitment s > Table 9 di s - 
plays tfii hours per y^eek spent doing 
job-related work.. The current sample 
of professors average 52' hours per 
week in work. For purposes of infor- 
mation Table 10 summarizes the actual 
and preferred work hours committed to 
each cluster through means and ranges 
of responses. It should be recalled 
that these are work hours and nbt pro- 
portions of work time as given in 
Table 5. 

Recall that with the results of 
the second survey a search was under- 
taken for patterns of work clusters. 
It resulted in the determination that 
some professors' workloads might be 
characterized as balanced, and others' 
as unbalanced. With the shift, in the 
third suT^vey, to reports of actual hours 
instead of proportions of time commit- 
ted to each cl uster , i t was necessary 
to adjust the rule by which the distinc- 
tion between balanced and unbalanced 
workload was made. With the third survey 



Table 11 shows the number of pro- 
fessors in the third survey/whose work 
patterns could be characterized as bal- 
anced or unbalanced. Also evident is 
how these professors would adjust their 
workloads given the opportunity. As in 
the second survey (Table 6), more pro- 
fessors' actual workloads are unbal- 
anced though a sizable number are bal- 
anced. The prof essors^were distributed 
similarly in the preferred patterns, 
though about one-.third of the sample 
preferred a different pattern, than 
their actual pattern. This fact paral- 
lels the finding in the second survey. 

Work commitments viewed longitudi- 
nally" With the third survey- lt is 
possible to view some of the data across 
several years, albeit' for a smaller- 
group. The number of subjects for whom 
this tracing could be done was 40. 
That is, they responded to both the 
second and third survey instrjuments 
with complete data. With such small 



Table 11 

Actual and Preferred Work Patterns 
Third Survey 



Work Patterns 



Actual 



Preferred 



Balanced 



Unbalanced 
Missing Data 




17 



29. 



ttolfi. N= ^^7. / 
One professor did not indicate a^^^^eferred pattern 



a 
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data ah individual professor's wo^r^load 
was labeled as balanced if, of the /total 
reported work hours, no particular 
cluster was given one-fourth or itiore of 
the total time. If any cluster was 
allocated that much, the workload was 
characterized as unbalaned./ This rule 
was applied to both actual and preferred 
work hours. 

/ 



numbers divided, into several categories 
it is not useful to attempt to make 
generalizations about the experience, 
but some observations can be made which 
may suggest trends in their experience. 
This section will, report the longer view 
for work hours, commitment to work clus- 
ters, and work patterns. 

^ ,. 24 . 
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Table 12 displays ^the hours worked 
per week by the professors, across all 
three surveys. In the first two sur- 
veys the 50-59 range was nibst frequent- 
ly, reported while the '60-69 raage was 
second. By the third survey a notice- 
able ^Irop in work hours wa-s recorded. 
The paths of individual^' professors 
were traced through these three surveys 
to see how individual work hours fluc- 



tuated. There was considerable move- 
ment from one range to another so that 
the professors in any giyen range dur-^ 
ing the first survey have very likely 
changed V by the third survey. Though 
there ate exceptions, the noticeable 
drop between the second and third sur- 
veys, can be attributed to professors^ 
who were promoted or tenured. 



Table 12 

Hours per Week iSpent Doing Job-Related Work 
Three Surveys 



Number of Professors 



Work Hours 


- First 


Second 


Third ^ 




fewer than '♦O 


1 




2 






7 


3 


14 




\ 50-59 


17 


22 


I* 




60-69 


11 . 


12 




70 or more 


1 


3 







Note. N = '♦O. 
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, Table 13 

The Means and Ranges of Work Hours Proportioned among 

^ ■' Six Work Clusters 

t Second and Third Surveys 



Note. N = ^*0. 
a 



Work Clusters^ 


Second Survey'' 


Third Survey 


Means of 
Work Hours 


Range of 
Work Hours 


Means of 
Work Hours 


Range of 
Work Hours 


A 


I'^.l 


2-1*1 


12.3 


l-t*5 


B 


12.6 • 




11.7 


2-38 


C 




0-11 


H.2 


.0-20 


D 


8.5 


3-20 . 


8.3 


1-30 


E 


3.8 


. O-li* 


3.1 


nO-10 g 


F 


16.3 


1-51 


13.6 


>^3-35 



The work clusters are described in Figure 2. f 
^Thes^ data were transformed from percentages to hours. 
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Table 13 compares the same 40 pro- 
fessors, on their work hour commitments 
to six clusters from the second survey 
to the third survey. These are actual 
work hours only. " (In order to make this 
comparison, the second survey data were 
.transformed for each respondent from 
^proportions 'of time to hours. This was" 
done by multiplying the mid-point of the 
range of hours by the proportion, repor- 
• tedly committed; for example, 55 hours x 
20X = ii-hQurs. ) In reviewing the table 
it can be se^n^ that between the second 
and third surveys, these 40 professors 
as a group maintained a good deal of 
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consistency in time spent on each of the 
six work clusters. Noticeable declines 
occur in the hours spent in administra- 
tive and service tasks and teaching. 
This may be consistent with the overall 
decline in work, hours between the two 
surveys. 

Another comparison across: the time 
can be made by looking at the balanced 
and unbalanced patterns of workloads. 
The -question is how professors who re- 
"ported particular patterns in the sec- 
ond survey fared in their experience, 
leading into the third survey. An effort 



Table \^ /J--.. 
Changeof Work Patterns from the Second to Third Surveys 



Third Survey Pattern 



Second Survey Patterns 



Actual 



Balanced Unbalanced 



Balanced preferring Balanced 
(N = 6) 



•i- 
2 



Preferred 



3 Balanced 
3 Unbalanced 



/ 



Balanced preferring Unbalanced 
(N = 3) 



Unbalanced preferring Balanced 
(N = 8) 




r 

2 



0. Balanced 
-2-^nbalanced 




3 Balanc 
5 Unbalanced 



Unbalanced prefePFing Unbalanced 
(y = 22) 



17 



^5 
12 



8 Balanced 
iV ' Unbalanced 
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Note^ ; /N = 39. One riesp indicated no preferred pattern and is thus 

omitted fr^m this table. 

/ \ ^Rptall that these patterns were derived from the responses of the 1 18 
professors who responded to the second survey. ^ ; 

'^This respondent indicated the actual pattern but not the fireferred pattern. 
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'was made to trace this experience. 
Table 14 traces this complex develop- 
ment perhaps as best as it can be done. 
The four patterns from the second sur- 
vay were used to organize the table. ^ 
Each group's responses to the third 
survey were reported separately, and 

traced througji their current actual 

and^-preferr^ patterns. For example, 
six professors in the second . survey 
had a. balanced pattern and preferred a 
balanced pattern. According to the 
third survey results, three of them 
actual ly , have balanced patterns while 
three have unbalanced patterns. These 
six are also »pvenly divided on their 
current preferred patterns, but not in 
the same way. 

Studying this development from the 
second to the third survey, these obser- 
vations deemed supportable. Professors 
with unbalanced workloads outnumber 
those with balanced workloads in both 
the second and third surveys, though 
more moderately in the third. Actual 
work patterns in' the second survey do 
not .seem t* predict very strongly actual 
patterns in the third survey. Nor do 
preferred patterns from the second sur- 
vey predict^ actual patterns in the third 
one. Furthermore, preferred patterns in 
the second survey don't seem very 
strongly related to preferred patterns 
in the third. What this may sugigest is 
that at this point in their careers pro- 
fessors' work patterns are highly change- 
able even over a^ short period of time. 
And change that occurs in their patterfis 
is not always in the direction of the?ir 
preferences. Preferences themselves 
were not particulary stable over the 
period between the two surveys. As a 
matter of fact, from these data it might 
be safer to say that their preferences 
seem , more influenced by their actual: 
work patterns than an influence on those 
patterns. ■ \. " 

Key ^patterns .; ^In the second sur- 
vey an effort was made to identify pat- 
terns of actual and preferred work com- 
mitments/ of the new professors, and ,to 
relate those patterns to other descrip- 
tors. 'of the new^ professors ' experience*. 
Using the second survey results ;twc> key 
patterns were identified which relate 



professors' preferences for balanced or 
unBaManced:; work loads to institutional 
priorities. It seemed -that professors 

'who preferred an unbalanced design much 
•more frequently matched their institu- 

^tionaT? proirities in their own work 
emphasis than those who preferred a 
bal^anced workload. No xause or effect 
wasv inferred. 

I An effort was ^.made to sqe if. a 
.simi\lar '?et of patterns was "evident 
using the third^suryey resu3ts. The 
same analysis was performed. But this 
time no such patterns emerged. What 
had been prominent differences between 
two patterns in the second survey re- 
sults somehow were not repeated in the 
third survey data. 

Speculation about why this occur- 
red could take several, courses. First, 
it is possible that the patterns devel- 
oped in the second survey were spurious. 
Secondly, it is possible that the small- 
er number of respondents made it im- 
possible to recognjze patterns with 
allowable variation." Thirdly, it is 

. possible that • the patterns changed 
among the individual professors; evi- 
dence of the instability of workloads 
' and preferences was given earlier in 

. the longitudinal view of work commit- 
ments. Fourthly, it is possible that 
intefrvening events such .as change of 
role within the institution, developing 
new priorities for work, promotion or 
tenure, or even changing institutions 
had some effect on the patterns. For 

- .^^^^^^^ reason, what was a distinctive 

difference in the second survey was 
not sustained by the third. 



The Work of Becoming a Professor 

The study of the' life of a "pro-, 
fessor has been a topic of keen inter- 
est for a number of members of the pro- 
fessor i ate. The study of . how a man or 
^woman becomes a professor andji ve$^ the„ 
life has. been the focus of feVer. The 
context of a life in higher education 
changes with the start of each aca- 
demic year' and the work of becoming a 
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professor thus changes, for each gener- - 
ation of academics. This work merits 
continuing attention, ^ 

The new professor study reported 
herein was an effort at coming to under- 
stand the experiences of men and women 
embarking on careers in colleges, 
schools, and departments of education. 
Their experiences are probably somewhat 
different than other new professors'. 
Firstly, they are typically older ancj^ 
come to graduate study after some years^ 
of employment in the field. Secondly, 
their '' academic home is appropriately 
termed a professional school with aH 
its implications for the work of a pro-\ 
. fessor. But thirdly, the tenor of these 
times, especially as felt in the field 
of ; education, is particularly trouble- 
some:' reduced job opportunities, a 
colleague group' of highly tenured, 
established faculty, declining college 
enrollments, and scarce funding.. These 
contextual characteristics are likely to 
make; ; their beginning different from 
other professors • , and different even^ 
from professors of education who began a 
decade\ ago or will begin a decade from 
now.. They deserve particular attention. 

The new professor study tappied the 
^ graduates of particular institutions 
which /liad firm reputation in the grad- 
uate istudy of education: These grad- 
uates were probably at least as well 
prepared f or*^ the range of academic tasks 
as any, and possibly better prepared in \ 
some.; As^sociating with a scholarly 
faculty while they were graduate stu- 
dents^ teaching at the" college level, 
engaging in research projects, partici^ 
pating Af\ professional development semi- 
nars, sharirig in college administrative 
and service responsibil ities may have 
stood them in better stead than others 
in their cohort. • But if these experien- 
ces have made them different they also 
may have, preiDared them to lead in for-, 
mation. and re- formation of their pro- 
fess ion.. It is important that their 
" experience:; is brought into focus. ; 

The new prtff ess or -study ^^^u siir- 
; v^vey: research meth^ 

O .and geagraphir . spread of the/^ sample, , 



this seemed the only reasonable course 
to take. The instruments did not take 
their content or. fqrmat from other 
studies. This survey held in abeyance 
decisions about the nature of the pro- 
fessorial experience until the data it- 
self helped to inform the issue. Care 
was taken to request data about what 
were believed to be potent dimensions 
while, optimizing the likelihood \that 
the new professors would respond. A 
limited number of questions were in- 
cluded in each survey and they provid- 
ed a rich data base from which to build. 
Given the results that were obtained, 
this research strategy has satisfied 
demands of the problem. The sequence 
of three surveys gathered selected in- 
^formation about new professors' experi- 
ences from near the beginning^through 
•just over three years of their careers. . 
The three surveys built on one another, 
clarifying' and detailing these experi- 
ences, and were useful not only for 
tracing the experiences -of this genera- 
tion of professors, but also for illus- 
trating points for study of academic 
careers at a broader level . 

A particular contribution of the 
new professor study is that it follow- 
ed subjects over a number of years. 
Lbngitudinal research is sometimes com- 
' plicated by the loss, of subjects; such 
has been the , case with this study. 
While a smaller number of respondents 
limits the usefulness of certain statis- 
tical procedures, it enhances the pos- 
sibility for more elaborate study of 
the few. This will be the direction 
of this research project in its next 
stage. 

The new professor study reported 
herein really constitutes work in pro- 
gress. The data already collected have 
not been fully analyzed. Future analy- 
ses will examine characteristics of pro- 
fessors who emphasize certain kinds pf 
work such as research or service; the 
insights of Prof esso'rs at different acar 
demic ranks might be used to: organize 
their reports of the kinds of work to 
wh i ch' they colrimi t' ti me; or years of 
experience at an institution - could ^ be. 
examined i /to\ actual and pre- 
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ferred workloads gis well as. to Insights,. 
Other changes over time in the profes- 
sors* experiences may be. found in the 
longitudinal data. Data will continue 
to be collected although the study will 
be. l^ss appropriately termed a study of 
"ihew" professors. 

The data alrea^K in hand provide 
a basis vfor discussion of the work of 
becoming a professor. Analysis of the 
jdata has led to particular, tentative 
observations. It will be the purpose 
of this section to lay them out as 'a 
means of marking the progress of the 
study and as a means of prompting 
comment. 

Time for Work 

People .beginning a career as pro- 
essors in education work long hours. 
Their average^ work week is much longer 
than the typical American worker, in 
not a few cases\ increasing that work-; 
load by more than one-half. SjSlf re- 
ports of time spent at work have been 
doubted, laboring under the criticism 
than* they are exaggerated. While 
this study had no way of attesting to 
the accuracy of respondents' claims, 
it is inconceivable that the entire 
group of respondents would have* so 
inflated their workloads. . This study 
did find considerable consistency in 
the figures of two consecutive esti- 
mates approximately two years apart; 
this suggests that the estimates were 
neither casual nor without some found- 
ation. Even' with some degree of over- 
estimation accounted for, the time 
spent at work By these professors is , 
substantial . 

•Time" is a major problem for new 
professors. Finding enough time to do 
all the things, that they expect of them- 
selves drVthat are expected of them is a 
real 'chalVenge. Coritroll ing time in 
such a way. that they Can do the things 
. they • w^ to do more regu 1 arly i s . 
another facet of the problem. Giyen the ' 
time al ready committed r to work ; i t i s 
unl ikely that' a sol ution to that problem 
is simply spending more hours / 'on the 
job. / Rather, it must lie in making 
"better" use. of time. 



New professors, new to the insti- 
tution, may be subject to conditions 
which jDlefce greater demands on their 
time. Even though they are new they are 
given .assignments comparable to more 
experienced professorsr some new pro- 
fessors report heavier teaching loads 
and more cpmmittee assignments. Each 
course they teach is to them a new 
course. Each memo they receive 'is one 
which demands attention. Each college- 
wide committee js a serious responsi- 
bility. Unfam'il iar with the institution, 
they are unfamiliair with its procedures, 
and they are not privy t6> shortcuts 
which, established faculty use^ to stream- 
line thetr work. With more experience^ 
new professors probably become^ more' 
efficient. ■ i 

As new professors gain experience 
at a particular institution,! and per- 
haps more specifically, as they reach \ 
and pass the point pf promotion and 
tenure, the time they spend" at work / 
seems to decrease. Whether th|s de-' 
crease is a -result of greater eff i-, 
ciency or simply a releas(? after the 
pressure of status review is unknown. 
Common- wisdom suggests the latter, in 
either case, it is important to re- 
cognize that their average workload 
is still substantial ly above the typical 
American work week. : , : 

New professors do not complain 
about "working long hours, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps^ of when ^ such a load 
interferes with personal 1 ife. Other- 
wise, they seem to feel'that putting in 
long hours is a necessary condition of 
life in higher education, and one which 
they can accept. Given the opportunity 
to redesign their work patterns, these 
new prof essorsdqd not decrease the time . 
spent at work; they simply spent it dif-:;? 
ferently. "-^ : - \''^:-?^y'L 

Tasks to be Done 

The time professors spend at ;^wpr^^^^^^^ 
is divided among a variety c^f i^^ 
much more numerous than the tradition- i 



al designations of teaching, reseaj;^h, , 
and service. The variety and/ complex-; 
ity of their. work is evident ifi t|ie: words. < 
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they use to describe it; they are able 
to make differentiations among partic- 
ular tasks which are more, commonly seen 
as one. For example, teaching contains 
the activities of preparing for class, 
class instruction, and evaluating stu- 
dents* work. New professors see this 
work as distinct from working with indi- 

^ vidual students which, itself contains -a 
-number of distinct activities. And it 
is yet- different from curriculum devel- 
opment. Descriptions of professorial 
responsibilities such as occur in some 
job descriptions, annual faculty load 
reports, , and in the pronouncements of 
institutional priorities may simply be 
too global to capture the experience of 
new professors. Perhaps as new pro- 
fessors become more experienced these 
distinctions will disappear; their work 
may become more integrated. But for the 

.new professor these distinctions serve 
some function. 

For purposes of this research, the 
activities were grouped into six clusters 
of work tasks: administrative and ser- 
vice tasks, research and scholarship,' 
. persohaT professional development, work 
with individual students, curriculum de- 
velopment, and teaching. These clusters 
were found to be useful in providing 
respondents witK a parsimonious means of 
reporting their work as well as subse- 
quently describing their work to others. 
But it, should be noted that "catch 
phrases*^ such as these are less adequate 
than the full, cluster, descriptions pro- 
vided earlier in the paper (Figure 2). 
These catch phrases are quick but they 
also obscure important facets of the 
cluster^ i I ^ 

Consider several of the clusters 
separately ^ for «^a moment. Cluster F, 
teaching is, as already has been noted, 
differentiated from Cluster D, work 
with individual students, and cur- 
riculum development; In the early 
years, of becoming a professor learning 
how to teach is often reported as a 
disconcerting part of the experience. 
•But for these education graduates none 
of these three tasks was Reported as 
a problem or' concern. Sometimes they 
commented on students' abilities and 
motivations,' at times in dismay and at 



othef^ times with optimism. But in all 
cases this work seemed to be within 
the realm of their competence. With 
some regularity, these new professors 
shared their enjoyment 
This might 
that these 



of engaging in- 
be as expected, 
new professors 
relatively. more experience 
than their non-education 



this work-/ 
considering 
probably had 
in teaching 
counterparts. 

'/^Cluster A combines what , might be 
-considered activities that are chiefly 
a^ini strati ve ^th those that are 
chiefly service in orientation. It 
was impossi ble to di sti ngui sh between 
these two types of- activities, and that 
was probably the case because professors 
themsel ves seemed to f i nd them over 
lapping. Thus, sitting on a college 
committee might be perceived as a form 
of service pr as a form of administra- 
tive work. Holding a role in a locaV 
professional organization might produce/ 
the same double perception. This, con- 
fusion leads to tasks which are judged 
by some to be tr tv la 1 being grouped witlj 
those, considered /important. Thus th^ 
cluster probably/ connotes a positiv^e 
valence for some and a negative valence 
for-^bthers. - / 

Cluster A and Cluster C, personal 
professional development, both would 
seem td\include activities in which sub-- 
stantiai contact with, colleagues both 
immediate and distant is required, jlew 
professors reported that establishnng 
relationships with colleagues can be a 
problem./ politics, personalities, tra- 
ditions,, and miscommunicatioi^' undepie 
many of 'their ^griefs. This^iS not to 
suggest that Cluster A. and C are problem 
clusters but rather that major problems 
new professors report are i?elate<l to 
their work therein. 



Comraitniients and, Preferences 

Most new professors 
time to each of the. six 
professorial tasks. But 
ment^ is far f/om/ equal, 
tive. and service tasks, 
scholarship, and teaching 
most of their <time, with 



commit! some 
clusters, of 
this commit- 
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theise clusters typically dominant. 
Individual 15, of course, varied on this 
count. 

Personal professional development 
almost always receives a minimal commit- 
ment of time. . For some this may simply 
be a" token while for others it may rep- 
resent what Tittle time they can carve 
out of their schedules for reading, 
working with colleagues, and acquiring 
new skills that would enhance their 
work. Yet these professor's are just out 
of programs of graduate study and are 
new to scholarship and life in the aca- 
demy. Their professional development 
is, hardly complete by any standard, but 
already it seerils to be curtailed. Cer- 
tainly this must be a shock in contrast 
with the support for and challenge of 
professional development provided in 
graduate school. Further, |this may bode 
poorly for their long-term professional 
development. It may undermine the pro- 
mise of thiB/ institution as well. 

overall allo- 
cations/of time to the work of being a 
professor, it is possible to see that 
some men and women create a rather bal- 
anced work life. Others, clearly a • 
majprity, create a very different work 
life, emphasizing teaching, or research 
and scholarship, or administrative and 
Service tasks. 'Given the opportunity, 
to* redesign their work life, most new 
'professors would choose the latter plan. 
From this research it cannot be judged 
which life is the better to, lead since 
institutions have different priorities, 
have different ways of expressing their, 
priorities, and' professors ha\^^e^diffdr- 
ent sources of satisfaction. Clearly, 
however, if productivity is related to. 
the use of time then spme plan's may be 
more desirable than others. 

Making, ^judgments about priorities 
is a difficult task for new professors. 
They perceive, in some cases, differ- 
ences between their own inclinations , 
and the priorities of the institutions 
of*^ which they are a part. Even given, 
the opportunity to redesign their work, 
life tiiey do not always do so in con- 
cert, with the institution. It seems 
also to be true that these professors 



changed their minds over the course of 
their early careers. The change may be 
related to changes in the context of 
their decision: * changes in institu- 
tional priority, a clearer view of in- 
stitutional priorities, a clearer vision 
of their future lives in the academy, 
or the critical event of status review. 

There is some evidence to suggest 
that among these new professors, those 
who would prefer to organize their work 
life around one particular kind of pro- 
fessorial work are more often in concert 
with the priorities of their institution.^ 
The others who would not prefer to do so 
either do not perceive a priority or do 
not choose to follow it. This surely, 
presents a dilermna" for' predicting suc,- 
cess, satisfaction,' or productivity. One 
might speculate that the latter-group of. 
men and women are leading a more fanciful 
professorial life. That is, they are' 
not attuned to the real expectations 
being placed on- them. The former group, 
however, would design their work life, 
if not in response to, at least in. con- 
cert with those expectations. 



Creating a Life of the Mind 

The work of becoming a professor 
is not simply a matter of identifying 
tasl5.S, apportioning time according to 
priorities, and solving problems. It 
is more fully a matter of developing 
a life of the mind: sculpting^' a block 
of Icnowledge, making it one's Qwn,i den - 
ti f yi ng coj^l eagues who-trespect- and^:,cbn - ' 
tribute to^ that work, and making that 
work available to the larger public. 
This work spans a career. 

Becoming a professor is the first 
step of that work. The data from the 
new professor study suggest that while 
people are taking*^ that first step, their 
progress and prospects are uncertain. 
The many hours they work may not be 
including enough time for the kinds of 
tasks that, would, assure the success of 
what- is essentially a longterm creative 
endeavor. The number of hours they work 
also jcalls into question their capacity. 



for sustaining 
quarter of a 
doing so with 
hand, there is 



a career wjiich :spans a 
century, or( longer, and 
fervor. Qn the other, 
evidence, toAsuggest that 
they are meeting with some \uccess both 
in terms of institutional rewaVd and col- 
^legial affiliation. And many report 
they like what they are doing. Such 
mixed evidence points up the uncer- 
tainty of success in creating a life 
of the mind.^ 

The context of higher education is 
changing with each academic year. The 
capacity of these professors, who will 
in a decade be senior faculty, not only 
to perform the mechanical work* of that 
role but also to continue to create a. 
life of the mind may be again chal- 
lenged. They may need to display 



greater flexibility, greater adapt- 
ability, and greater perseverance if . 
> that endeavor is to be sustained. And 
their current experience may be playing 
a large part in developing their capacity 
and crystallizing their commitment to 
such an undertaking. At some point 
these professors, as senior faculty,, 
will themselves be creating the context 
for other new professors. A generation- 
after-generation effect develops. What 
these new professors recall of the work 
of becoming a professor, what they value 
as helpful in that work, what they judge 
as neceissary, and the extent to which 
they sense progress in their efforts to 
create a life of the mind, may well, in 
turn, either extend or circumscribe the 
prospects for another generation of 
creators of the academic life. 
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AN OLD PROFESSOR ON NEW PROFESSORS: A RESPONSE TO MAGERAND MYERS 

Gerald M. Reagan 
The Ohio State Universiti 



Ezra Pound once quipped that a 
philosopher these days is just a per- 
son who is too damned lazy to work in 
a laboratory. 

Those who share Pound's sentiments 
may b^slieve as well that philosophers 
of education are just persons who are 
too/^damned lazy to do < empirical re- 
se/rcri. AS a philosopher of education 
I don't believe that Pound was right, 
rior do I believe persons become philo- 
sophers of education to avoid doing em- 
pirical research. Yet is is true that 
as a philosopher of education I do not 
do empirical research and yet have the 
unmitigated gall to comment on the 
empirical research done by others. Al- 
though it does not reduce the gall, let 
me say thit I applaud the work of Mager 
and Myers. I agrfee that the induction 
of the young into the academy is an 
important matter alDOut which we need a 
^better understanding. That understanding 
• will not come about without careful em- 
pirical research.* 

I do "want to make full use of my 
opportunity ; to comment and raise 
questions on the work of Mager and 
Myers. : A f ew of these questions and 
comments may be at i^east tangent^^ 
rel ated to what they have reportiBd about 
their thriBe studies. More: of the 
quest idiis^^Jahd 5 cor^ 
ones about matters they hav^^^ 
but which happen to intrigue me. 



1. ' Mager and Myers . give s^eral 
good reasons to look at "job time", de- 
mands facing new professors of educa- 
tion. I agree that it may wel V be that 
new professors face excessive demands 
on their time, that; most professors work 
more hours than workers outside academe, 
that professors have some degree of con- 
trol in scheduling their work, etc. As 
an old member of the professoriate 
though, it seems equally important to me 
that professors seldom count total work, 
hours per day or week or month or term 
unless someone in authority, or someone 
with the ubiquitous survey research ques- 
tionnaire asks them to do so. Profes- 
sors do, . of course , count the number of 
hours they teach, though seldom do they 
bother to calculate the number of hours 
spent which are related to that teaching. 
If I have a point here, I guess it is 
that it is not clear; to me that many 
members of the prof essori ate ar^ as 
conscious of work time and how that time 
is apportioned to various tasks as one 
mi ght think from the Mager and Myers^ 
studies. y ■^■^r-i"'.: - 



Many years 
toon in The New 
fancy:; 



ago, there -was a car-^^; 

Yorker which ^struck nyf : 

"A'^nffarTj^^ 

undershirt, dr i n k i n gS a c a n of beer ^ s i t s S 
stari ng at a Jtel eyi si oh . • His; w^ 
comment i ng to . a f r i end ; says " That '^s the 
Hell of being niarrie philosbpHe)r^§ 
YpuV never ^k now Swhen they ' re work i nggari^ 
when ^ they.' »:e^^ 
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me that this is true not only for philo- 
sophers but for many academics: when 
things are going well, it is not easy 
to tell, and it is even less important 
to tell, whether we are working or 



playing. 



1 



to '-study the Mager and 
i/ carefully, but at 



The New Yorker cartoon exaggerates, 
of course. There are times for all pro- 
fessors when we know we are Working, 
e.g., when one is explaining a concept 
to a student for the. seventh time and 
seems to be losing ground as well as 
patience.' And there are times when we 
are playing and know we are playing. 
But it seems .to me that there are 
times— many times—when we would ' not 
be sure even if we were to think about 
it. i If Tm even close to being right 
about this, it would seem that this is 
an important part of being a member of 
the acaderny as well as an important in- 
dicator of the extent to which a young, 
colleague has become ^a part of the aca- 
demic community. Tm not sure what 
this means in relation to the studies 
of Mager and Myers. Perhaps it is only 
that in addition tp finding out. how 
much our young collogues work and what 
tasks constitute that work; that we 
should also find out how much of their 
work is experienced as work, and how 
much falls into the realm of the work- 
play puzzle. ^9v^ 

Our young colleagues heed to come 
to understand that - the .academy is not 

, best seen as a job or career— even 
though it is convenient if our rela- 
tives and non-academic friends view it ' 
that way. The academy is, at its best, / 
a wdy ''Of life. There are, even in 
thesg hard' sfcademic times, a fortunate 

.few who are allowed and even encouraged 
to live^at least part of their working 
lives,. pursuing the life of the mirid. 
There' are -disadvantages, of course; but 
there remain, many of the advantages of 
the cloist^er without the disadvantage 
of vows of' chastity and obedience-4and 
as for our implicit vow of genteel 
poverty, the cost seems a small. price 
to pay for this way of life. , 

2. I do want to say something to 
show that I am not ignoring the studies 



done. I need 

Myers paper more'/ carefully, but at pre- 
sent I'm not sure how well the "cate- 
gories" and "cl/(jsters" which have been 
constructed wor:K. Mager and Myers re- 

of 
but 
not 



ject the traditional categories 
Teaching, Research, and Service, 
the Magert andZ/Myers categories may 
be an improveitient simply because there 
are more of t^he^". (Perhaps this is the 
place to call attention to the fact 

' that the TRS^ categories are not always 
used the w^V Mager afid Myers seem to 
assume. At^ Ohio State University, for 
example, we/ have what may be the world's 
worst "accountability form," the "Quar*- 
terly Activity Report," which each 
faculty m^^mber fills out for his or her 
Autumn Quarter work. Activities are 
listed a)id then for each activity the 
faculty /member indicates the percentage 
of the// time taken by that activity 
which should fall under each of the TRS 
labels^' In short, it is not the acti- 

T vitiesy which are categorized, but the 
diffe^fent functions into which the time 
may be categorized.) 

//. ■ ■ ' ■ , >. ■■ 

//But back to my point. The Mager 
and^ Myers categories, seem less cate- 
gories of work or categories of aca- 
demic function than categories of be- 
ginning professors' descriptions *of 
Work. Given an identical task, for 
example, we might ^ find th^ following 

/description -category: 



New 



New 



New 
New 



New 



New 



"Carrying out 
tasks which 



ad- 
are 



Professor #1: 
mi pi strati ve 
part of my job." 

Professor #2: "Providing service 
to -my department, school, or uni- 
versity." 

Professoir #3: "Completing admin- 
istrative paper work— etc." 
Professor #4: "Carrying, out the 
work of rny assigned position — 
etc." : 

\Professor #5: "Carrying oiit 
gnants--— etc." 
Professor #6: "Preparing for 



tea^ 



ing, 



_ Perhaps K missed something, but it 
seems to ^ me that Mager and Myers agree- 
that these categories are not mutually 
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exclusive. Indeed, it appears that 
this is one of the reasons they move 
from the categories to the "clusters," 
But the clusters seem even I more puz- 
zling than the categories; 

The clusters are clusters of ac- 
tivity descriptions. Further, any 
given activity description will fall 
into one and only one cluster, (i.e., 
the clusters do not function as do the 
TRS categories at jDhio State University 
as I have Idescribed that strange sys- 
tem.) YetXwhen we look at the clus- 
ters we find' the following: 

Cluster A includes "Carrying out 
funded projecjts." 

Cluster B includes "All phases of re- 
search and scholarly production." 

Cluster- C includes "Work with col- 
leagues to grow as a scholar." 

Cluster D includes "Supervision of 

^ graduate students." 

What puzzles me is that I have carried 
out both funded and unfunded projects, 
and the "carrying out" included all of 
the other items mentioned in B, C, and 
D. In short, a single activity cpn-» 
tributes to many of the clusters. The 
clusters may ^hold a^ clusters of the 
way professors describe their work, but 
they may be misleading as categories 
into which the work described neatly 
falls. 

I do not intend this as ia defense 
of the standard TRS categories — I do 
not wi^h to succumb to that academic 
disease known as "hardening of the 
categories." What I do need ts some 
further explanation about what the 
cl usters constructed by Mager and Myers 
add to our understanding. Part of ; my 
concern here has to do with the, use of 
the clusters as a basis for describing 
a. work pattern as "balanced" or "unbal- 
anced. could it be that balance or 
lack of balance is simply a, function of 
the' c1 uster^category system? Might it 
be that a person who would be described 
as having an unbalanced work pattern 
using the cluster system would have a 
balanced pattern if work activities 
were apportioned out among the TRS 



categories? 

3. I don't suppose that there is 
any reason to believe that professors' 
self -reports of how they spend time are 
any less honest or perceptive than 
self -reports of any other group. As I 
listen to colleagues both young and 
old, however, I have a nagging suspi- 
cion that they tend to exaggerate, par- 
ticularly on the amount of time they 
are required to spend on tasks which 
they find' unpleasiant or unnecessary. 
Although I have not seen the Mager 
and Myers survey form, I would suggest 
thaf some not-so-open questions might 
help give a more accurate picture of 
how professors spend their time. For 
example, although it may be useful „to 
ask professors how much of their time, 
is related to teaching functions, i^ 
would b^ at least equally helpful to 
know (1) how many different course 
preparations they have each Week, 
(2) how many classroom contact hours 
per week, and (3) whether their teach- 
ing responsibilities clearly fall 
within their areas of competence and 
training. 1 



4. Mager and Myers have chosen an 
interesting sample to follow, i.e., 
graduates of prestigious universities, 
who are. . survivors. ^ They are survivors 
first in the sense that they got jobs. 
Second, they aria survivors in the 
sense that each study focuses on mem- 
bers of the original sample who remain 
irt the acadeijiy. This approach leaves 
untouched ^some questions which I hope 
Mager and' Myers or other researchers 
will address at some future time, e.g., 

a. If we were to look at graduates 
from the smaller or less presti- 
^gious universities, would we find 
the same problems and patterns as 
with this- sampla? 



b. 
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Are there seme "induction problems" 
for which training * institutions 
couTd prepare graduates? Are stu- 
dents from prestigious universities 
spared some induction problems 
which face graduates of less pres- 
tigious schools? Are graduates of 
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the less prestigious schools spared 
some Induction problems faced by 
graduates of the more prestigious 
schools? 

Do Induction problems decrease If 
the new graduate takes a position 
In a college/unlver^slty which has 
functions/missions similar to those 
of the training Institution? Do 
Induction problems Increase If the 
new graduate takes a position In a 
college/university with functions/ 
missions dissimilar to the training 
Institution? 

Do. different training Institutions 
attempt to pattern training exer- 
cises for specific kinds of acade- 
mic Institutions, e.g., do some In- 
stitutions attempt to produce grad- 
uates, who are research-oriented 
while others prepare students to 



be teaching 
pens, does 
In terms of 

I suppose 
really ^don't do 
concern' that we 
new professors. 



-oriented? If this hap- 
1t make any difference 
Ind.uctlon problems. 

that these questions 
much except Indicate my 
need more study of the 
And we need studies 
which will give us a better idea not 
only of the problems (lew professors en- 
counter, but also how the first maj9r 
step in the induction process --'doctoral 
study— can be modified to better pr^e- 
pare peopl? for their initial full- 
time positions in the academy. 

Mager and Mj^rt^ have made a sig- 
nificant contribution. In pointing 
out what they have learned, they have 
helped us all develop a better under- 
standing of how much there is about 
which we remain ignorant. 




NOTES 



V 



1 This point is in no way original. Related discussions can 
be found in Thomas F. Green, " Work. Leisure, and the American 
School'!; in Paul Nash, AVthorifyTand Freeaom in Education , and 
in Harry ,S. Broudy, Truth and Credibility; .The Citizen's . 
Dilemma. ", ~~\' ; ■ 
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commentary by Roger Baldwin 
Wittenberg University 



On "Developing a Career in the Academy: New Professors, in Education" 



Mager and Myers indicate that very 
little empirical research has examined 
the ear'^.y stages of the academic career. 
Evidence that is available (Baldwin, 
1979; Blackburn and Havighurst, 1979) 
sugges^is that professors' early career 
experiences help to shape theiir later 
occupational course. The organizational 
career concept of tournament mobility 
(Rosenbaum, 1979) emphasizes the impor- 
tance of initial career events. Accord- 
ing to studies in corporations, early 
employment positions set an employee on 
a career track. If a person gets on 
the wrong track or has a negative early 
experience, subsequent career develop- 
ment will be affected. Productivity m?iy 
be reduced. Satisfaction may be dimin- 
ished. Potential advancement may be 
limited. 



Because of the long-term implica- 
tions of initial professional experien- 
ces,, it is important for us/to know 
about the problems and challejrfges begin- 
ning professors encounter. If colleges 
and dioiversities understand the initial 
stages of the academic career, they can 
create a climate that fosters new pro- 
fessors* development and achievement. 
Mager and Myers' researchXon new profes- * 
sors in colleges ^and schools of; educa- 
tion sheds new light on ourvrather im-, 
presisioni Stic picture of the academic 
career. Several of their findings have 
important implications for;. schiDols of f 



education and higher educa^tion in 
general. * / 

The six task clusters the re- 
searchers developed help to clarify how 
new professors spend their time and 
energy. It is no surprise that teaching 
and administrative and service tasks 
take the largest percentages of a new 
professor's work day. However, it is 
worr i some to note that begi nni ng aca- 
demics, who. have a great deal to learn 
about their new roles, cannot spend as 
much time as they would like, on impor- 
tant duties such as professional devel- 
opment and research; If new professors 
findinadequate opportunities to develop 
professionally, they .and the institu-; 
tions they serve could^suffer long-term 
negative consequences. To prevent such 
a situation from developing, colleges of 
education sh\)uld identify methods to 
preserve sufficient time for all major 
faculty activities. --Perhaps initially, 
new professors should have lighter work 
assignments than their veteran col- 
leagues. They could be spared heavy 
committee assignments, for' example; 
during an orientation period while they 
learn to teach, de^slgn new cours^ and 
try to initi^ate research. / 

The finding that most ^neW pro- 
feissors prefer an imbalaneed distribu- 
tion of work among, the six task^^r^a^ 
seems healthy.^iSome faculty 
not as tmportant as others and shc^^^^ 
not consume:: equal amounts^'^ b^^ 
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Assignments that divert large amounts of 
faculty members' creative energy to 
routine administrative chores are a poor 
investment of education's most valuable 
resource, its^prof essors. 

The fluctuation Mager and Myers 
discovered in beginning professors' work 
•patterns and professional priorities is 
another significant phenomenon. The 
variation that^becW apparent from the 
second and third .surveys implies that 
new education professors may not be in 
control of their careers. Rather, they 
seem to respond to fluctuating circum- 
and changing institutional 
A clearer expression of insti- 
I expectations and evaluation 
would probably help new pro- 
to invest tneir professional 
, wisely. If, for example, 
education would spell out 
they value, new professors 
consistent career path that' 
both themselves and their 
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stances 
demands, 
tutional 
criteria 
fessors 
energy more 
schools of 
' clearly what 
could plan a 
would benefit 
institutions. 

The problems new professors have in 
establishing relationships with their 
colleagues also deserve serious con- 
sideration. This finding of Mager and 
Myers suggests that schools of /education 
should look for ways to foster greater 
interaction and cooperation among begin- 
ning and vetfer^Aa' faculty. There must be 
many ways novice and seasoned professors 
could assist of\e=> another with their 
teaching, research, and other faculty 
responsibilities. 

As is true of most social science 
research, this study raises as many 
questions as it answers. Colleges and 
universities could benefit from further 
study of several of these unresolved 
issues. 

First, are the findings about new 
education professors^ general izable to 
the whole populatipri of new college 
professors? I suspect that new pro- 
' fessors in many fields have comparable 
'experiences, but relevant data are 
needed to make tiiat assumption. 

It would also be useful to learn 
who dropped out of the sample in each 
of the successive surveys and why they 



did soi Were they less competent pro- 
fessors? Were; they less dedicated to a 
teaching career,? Were they on temporary 
contracts and unable to locate new teach- 
ing positions? Were they attracted to 
positions outside higher education which 
offered better opportunities for advance- , 
ment? The apswers to each of these/ 
questions woi^ld (sharpen our under- 
standing of those who remain in the aca- 
demic profession. 

The enignjiatic findings about fac- 
ulty workload I also; deserve further in- 
vestigation, j Why do some faculty .mem- 
bers have balanced workloads while 
other's workloads are stewed in one 
direction or another? Ani what charac- 
teristics distinguish pi^ofessors who 
prefer balanced workloads (from those who 
prefer to concentrate oA only ^ 
faculty roles? 

I suspect tfjat a mixture of bal- 
anced and unba'^Tanced workloads is bene- 
ficial to an., academic department. A 
bl end of speci all i sts and general i sts 
enables an academic unit to fulfill all 
its responsibilities without requiring* 
that all professors perform exactly the 
same functions. This flexibi-lity rec- 
ognizes, that academics have different 
talents anrf can be. most effective if 
^they are able to exercise their prin- 
cipal strengths. However, it also leads 
to ambiguous definitions of acceptable 
professional achievement, 
search could explore what 
careers of new professors 
ficulty determining what 
tidVvs expect of them and 
be evaluated^ . Are they as 



Further re- 
happens to the 
who have dif- 
their institu- 
how they will 
successful as 



professors who have a 
their school's standards 



clear idea of 
of performance? 



some empirical explanation of why^ 
professors work less after tenure would 
also be enlightening". Do they burn out 
trying*^ to achieve tenure? Or do pro- 
fessors gradually become more effi.cient- 
and productive as they "learn the ropes" 
of their profession? Higher education, 
institutions should consider what they 
can do to help new professors adjust 
quickly to their responsibilities, to 
become maximal ly efficient and effec- 
tive. . / 
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I ■ - Mager and Myers' research demon- 
straties the complex ity of the early 
stages of an academic career. The 
investigators concludie that no simple 
advfice can prepare a new professor for a 
successful career. Fbrtunately, how- 
ever^ studies which clarify the typical 
experiences anld problems of beginning 



col 1 ege teachers can help new ' professors 
to avoid major ^pitf a and to j plan 
strategy for ; achieiving successf lilv^ 
satisfying careers. Schools of ^ e^ 
tlon and higher education in generaV 
^'wduld' benef it from more research of this, 
.kind..--'- ' '■'['':. I 
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